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nurses going to the rural towns to make the Center their headquarters 
and take equipment out from there. 

Many graduate nurses have feared the Home Nursing course 
would be injurious to the nursing profession. This seems quite un- 
justifiable, as it forms a source of supply to the training schools. 
If some of these women do become practical nurses are they not 
better prepared than if they had not taken the course? And if there 
are not enough nurses for private duty, why should there be any 
objections, if these women are properly prepared? 

Much of the success of the work is due to the whole-hearted sup- 
port and cooperation of the Director of the Bureau of Hygiene, State 
Chapter, who never misses an opportunity to further this work by 
securing funds, motor service, and other assistance, and who is 
always ready to advance and uphold the standards of the nursing 
profession. 



MENTAL HEALTH OF CHILDREN 
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THIRD PAPER 

THE GROWING MIND: SUPPORT FROM CONFIDENCE, STIMULUS 

FROM SUCCESS 

THE young plant grows tall and sturdy when it is well rooted in 
nourishing soil and receives the stimulus of sunshine. If either 
element be lacking, there results but a dwarfed or distorted growth. 
The developing mind also needs the unfailing support of a trusted 
confidant, and the stimulation of gradual success in small efforts, if 
it is to grow to the full measure of its powers. 

A child turns naturally to his mother, expecting her to listen to 
the story of his small interests and to explain the numberless new 
facts which daily crowd in on his awakening intelligence. Every 
mother knows the incessant "Why?" and "How?" from childish lips, 
indicative of an alert and growing mind. Alas! not every mother 
realizes that her child very soon measures the frankness or evasive- 
ness of her replies. Information repeatedly withheld when asked for 
arouses a brooding curiosity more acute than any that concerns sub- 
jects frankly discussed. Every adult can look back to some such ex- 
perience in childhood, and most of us can remember how long the 
unanswered question remained clearly defined till some perhaps less 
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desirable instructor enlightened us. More serious still, the first recog- 
nized evasion of the truth breaks the child's perfect trust, and de- 
prives him of his main support. 

No questions are so inevitable from children as those touching 
on sex and reproduction. The child of six or seven will accept as a 
matter of course the statement of the responsibility of the old cat for 
the arrival of the new kittens or of the mother rabbit for the little 
bunnies. A new baby arrives next door and dawning powers of in- 
ference send the child breathless with the news and eager with ques- 
tions. In how many cases is he met with the story of the stork or 
the doctor's satchel, and silently goes away, not believing and with 
the feeling of a barrier between him and his mother. He scents a 
mystery and seeks information elsewhere. Sooner or later he picks 
up garbled or unclean hints and becomes what has been aptly called 
a "graduate of the hired man." The question that confronts the 
mother is not, "Shall or shall not my child be told early the simple 
facts of life?" but rather, "Shall / tell him, naturally and gradually, 
or shall I let some coarser person poison his mind towards one of the 
fundamental facts of existence?" 

Modern psychiatry is uncovering the far reaching effects on the 
mental health of adolescents of a vicious presentation of sex matters 
to immature minds. This is strikingly shown in the study of juvenile 
delinquents by Dr. William Healy. Among boys and girls alike many 
instances are found of acute sex-consciousness, exaggerated shyness 
and much mental stress, the result of misinformation or a total lack 
of instruction on the subject. This mental distress may even ap- 
proach mental disease, as may be seen in the following authentic 
case. A refined girl of fifteen had been plunged a year before into the 
industrial world without any sex instruction. Her fellow workers at 
the factory were of a coarser grain, and she could not avoid hearing 
suggestive and indecent stories while at work. Her natural shrink- 
ing from impurity, coupled with the shock of unexpected revelations, 
set up a serious mental conflict. She became greatly depressed, lost 
much weight, could not sleep, wept incessantly and finally was con- 
templating suicide. Her mother realized the cause, but said "she 
could not talk to a girl about things like that." The family physician 
considered her in the early stage of insanity, but sent her to a mental 
hygiene clinic. Six months of supervision by a nurse who gave her 
proper instruction and a wholesome point of view on sex matters, 
coupled with the necessary regulation of work and recreation, rescued 
her from mental breakdown and set her successfully in the path of 
normal, happy girlhood. 

A boy attempting to drive a high-powered car through heavy 
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traffic with no knowledge of the source or control of the force carrying 
him forward could hardly escape unscathed. Young people flung out 
into life with no knowledge of the control of one of the fundamental 
instincts can scarcely avoid serious consequences. How intimately 
connected this instinct is with our mental life is readily seen in many 
types of mental disease where distorted sex ideas are a prominent 
feature. A wholesome attitude towards questions of sex is a safe- 
guard against many difficulties of adolescence, and should be fostered 
from early years. It is the natural outcome of frank confidence be- 
tween mother and child, accompanied by honest instruction suitable 
to tender years. 

The tiny infant making wavering clutches at his foot gurgles with 
satisfaction when at last he grasps -it, and promptly tries for the other 
foot. The mountain climber on his hard won ridge smiles and turns 
his steps with fresh courage to the distant summit. Success has been 
for both a direct stimulus to further achievement. The earliest and 
most natural mode of solution of problems is by trial and corrected 
error, so that failure may be often a definite means of education. 
But in the period of development of our powers repeated failure has 
a deadening effect. 

In childhood the stimulus of success is constantly required, a fact 
that should not be forgotten. Has your boy failed to accomplish some 
new task after honest effort? Then see to it that this is offset by a 
second task within his powers, so that discouragement does not kill 
his capacity for further attempts to succeed in the first. Is he cast 
down because he lags behind in the arithmetic class ? Set him a copy 
for the writing he can do so well, and then show him why he must 
learn the multiplication table. But desirable as frequent little suc- 
cesses are, the boy or girl must be shown that success is not in itself 
the only thing of value. Teach them that it is not the winning of the 
prize, but the worthy running of the race that counts most. Were this 
more generally impressed on school children we would not have that 
most deplorable of records, the annual list of girls and boys who have 
committed suicide because of failure in a school examination. Such 
tragedies reveal a shocking lack of mental guidance. 

Necessary to our mental growth as is success, we could ill do with- 
out the corrective of occasional failure. Superficiary is the pitfall 
of those to whom success comes too easily, and full growth is not 
attained without difficulties to overcome. Both success and failure 
play a part in the healthy growth of a child's mind. With a dispro- 
portionate amount of either comes a poor result. Constant sunshine 
withers tender plants and unrelieved shadow produces pallid leaves. 
Children as well as plants need both light and shade. 



